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COORDINATION* 



To coordinate, Hccordlng to Webster ^ medns "to bring into a cononon 
action, movement, or condition; to adjust; harmonize."^ This conventional 
definition suggests coordinators, active agents who link parts together 
to produce unified movement and global harmony. Coimi\on usage of "coordina- 
tion" has been similar in meaning, pointing to formal systems guided by 
planning and management. But to speak effectively of coordination in 
higher education, especially at the level of whole nations, we need a more 
variegated framework within which we may consider how parts are related to 
each other and to the whole of large systems, whether che parts aje deliber- 
ately linked or not, common or dissimilar, and v/orking in harmony or disharmony. 
As we shall see, it is better to assume that order is variously determined, 
rather than produced by administration alone, much in the fashion of econo- 
mists who approach organization as a problem of markets as well as of polities 

2 ^ 
and formal agencies. Karl Polanyi has pointed out that economic processes 

have been ordered in various societies by custom, interpersonal bonds, and 

3 ^ 
TT-arkets, as well as by "authority." And so it is for educational processes: 

they may be given some definable order by tacit agreements, shared unconscious 

assumptions, and other nou-formal elements, as well as by authoritative 

command and explicit rule. Indeed, acadetnics may even be bonded closely 

together by hallowed symbols. It yas not so long ago that the phra£5e "we 

are a community of scholars" uttered in a small faculty meeting had the 

bonding power of a family benediction, fraternal handshake, ^uild oath, and 

military salute all rolled into one. 

The broad approach suggests that a large research agenda lies ahead if 

we are to achieve a necessarily complex understanding of the many ways of 

academic coordination. That understanding can only develop gradually as carefuJ 
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Inquiry probes the problems of coordination that are sited in the specific ^. ^ 
contexts of nations. The twelve country reports of the ICED study helpfully 
present some materials on coordination as seen amidst other features of national 
systems and their environments. My purpose is to place those materials within 
categories and conceptual frameworks that allow some comparison of systems. 
Including the consequences of different patterns. In the flow of the sections 
that follow, four simple questions are embedded: What is coordinated? What-- 
and who — coordinates? What are the basic dimensiojisL along which forms cf 
coordination vary? What are the processes of increased coordination that are 
most apparent in jthe latter half of the twentieth century? The units of analysis, 
t;nless otherwise indicated, are national systems — national aggregations of 
institutions linked in one form or another. 

STRHCrURAL BASES OF NATIONAL COORDINATION 

> 

What is to be coordinated within the broad configurations of national 
systems is determines primarily by (a) the tasks of higher education, and 
(b) the prevailing structure of embedded power* 
THE STRUCTURE OF TASKS 

fundamental thesis in organizational theory holds that complex demnds 
made by a diverse environment give rise to differentiated structures in organi- 
sations- As demands become built-in as tasks ,v>e may say that complex tasks 

4 

icster the development of a complex structure. This point is relevant to the 
difference in problems of coordination between higher education and other realms 
of social activity, since higher education has exceedingly complex tasks that 
are likely to generate unusual complex structures with problematic linkage. How 
can we characterize those tas'xs? 
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Exaggerating slightly, we may view higher education as a social structure 
_ for the control of advanced knowledge. In the long evolution of modern soci- 
eties, higher education became differentiated as a separate sphere of activity 
around work that involved the handling of bodies of thought, its basic organ- 
izational forms in the Western world, universities and colleges, were, beginning 
In the twelfth century, locations for conserving and refining knowledge; its 
main workers, socially defined as professors (masters) and bachelors (journey- 
men), absorbed and sometimes critically assessed written accounts and observa- 
tions handed down from past generations.^ The largest activity became that of 
transmitting advanced bodie- of ideas and skills in deliberate and wholesale 
fashion to learners, individuals defined as apprentices or students and soci- 
ally segregated in a student role. Preparation for the professions became the 
central task, to the point where the university became, a central place for 
legitimation of occupations as professions. In the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, leading systems of higher education added the commitment of discov- 
ering knowledge. The research imperative entered the university in many 
countries, turning the professor into a researcher as well as a scholar and 
• teacher and providing science its' principal institutional home.^ Higher educa- 
tion also sometimes became directly involved in applying knowledge to the solu- 
tion of current problems, v;henever its agents responded to external requests 
for advice or participated as experts in external councils or carried out ap- 
plied research called for by government or industry.^ In discovering, conserv- 
ing, refining, transmitting and applying advanced ideas and skills, the handling 
of knowledge materials has been a common thread in the many specific and diverse 
activities of academic workers. 

This simultaneousl} intensive an.l extensive concentration on advanced 
^Howledge distinguishes higher education from other social institutions: 
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economic, political, religious, recreational, and charitable institutions all 
use knowledge and are Involved In aspects of producing and distributing It, 
but they do not so fully concentrate on knowledge tasks or attempt to encompass 
such a wide range of specialties within single organizations. No other major 
Institution covers the alphabetical spectrum of fields of knowledge from arch- 
aeology to zoology, with business management , engineering, French literature, 
law, medicine, physics, psychology, and dozens of other fields included. A 
relatively simple national list of ^ curricula, as in Italy, contains over forty 
such fields; a heavily specialized and finely differentiated structure, as in 
the United States, exhibits over twice that many fields of knowledge just within 
single universities, leaving aside the many subspecialties that appear within 
departments and professional schools that bring the list of tasks into the 
hundreds. And higher (or postsecondary) education differs in degree if not in 
kind from elementary and secondary education by focusing on more advanced, eso- 
teric materials ,^and definitely differs in kind in many countries by including 
the research imperative and thereby serving as a principal location for science. 

The ^complex task structure has .to be embodied in th^; operating parts of 
universities and colleges, ^/hether the parts are departi.^nts or chairs, faculties 
or schools, they are committed to intensive work on bodies of thought and 
training, each of which represents an occupation unto itself within the academy 
and commonly within the more general labor force. The part, generally known as 
a "discipline," is a whole field of basic or applied knowledge. Disciplines 
are subcultures, with roots that run deep and stretch far out, not mere admin- 
istrative categories which can readily be fused to fit a neat chart. This pro- 
duces an uncommon centrality of the parts, compared to organizations in other 
domains, what we might call a functional basis for departmentalism. Each unit 
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can claim primacy in a front-line task: "Underlying the status of the depart- 
ment [in the English university] is its crucial characteristic of being authori- 

g 

tative in its own field of learning." Relations among "production" units are 

strongly c^entrif ugal : to each his own. V]e must expect, then, that academic 

coordination everywhere faces special problems, and is likely to take special 

forms that do not appear to a major extent in other institutions. Just at the 

9 

institutional level alone, coordination involves loosely-coupled systems. At 
broader system levels. It is likely to entail relations among parts so loosely 
connected as to be variously likened to the connective tissues of federations, 
conglomerates, and markets. 

Focusing on the evolved sets of tasks of institutions a*.d systems as the 
contents of coordination offers a special bonu' i permitting us to bypass the 
tangled thickets of "goals." The operationally meaningful goals of academic 
systems are the tasks of the parts: e.g., to do the work of archaeology in the 
setting of a particular institution or sector of higher education, with the 
setting thereby defined by the crisscross of the discipline of archaeology with 
the type of institution; and similarly for the whole alphabet of disciplines as 
combined with institutional parts. If the disciplinary building blocks meaning- 
fully interlock to fom larger clusters, then operationally they effect larger 
"purposes" that aie more infirdisciplinary in nature, even composing liber&l or 
general education. However, real purpose is alv7ays lo be found in what people 
do in the disparate operational parts, whether in splendid isolation or in 
linked subsets. Thus we come to know about ends as we consult local and na- 
tional configurations of tasks, rather than by turning to the historic pro- 
nouncements of Humboldt, Newman, Flexner, Hutchino, and others who were in the 
business of either prescribing reforms or of devising doctrines that v;ould 

o 9 
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throw a net of legitimacy .over diverse activities. Old doctrines, even in the 
old days, were probably pretenses to unities that never existed. Now, after 
the expansions and adjustments of the 'last two decades, increasing diversity 
In academic work has stretched beyond repair the traditional statements of 
essence* 

THE STRUCTURE OF EMBEDDED POWER , ' / ' ' 

There are historically-derived national arrangements of tasks that vary 
In such crucial characteristics as to what specific fields are included, the 
breadth of coverage of fields, and the coupling of tasks (e.g., whether teach- 
ing and research are joined or separated). Most important for our purpose is 
the past role of state authorities in determining a super-structure of control, 
the levels above the institutional level that emerged or were devised to link 
parts together. Not invented yesterday, coordination has existed for as long 
as there have been institutions. For example, when Bologna, the first medieval 
university in Italy, was j^'ined by a bevy of others throughout the Italian pen- 
Insula in the twelfth to/fourteenth centuries, there was a competitive flow of 
faculty and students fi^bm one to another, since state authority was then radi- 
cally decentralized to city and provincial levels, the local governments were 
?nt3rested in attracting the new academic guilds, and academic personnel, work- 
ing out of disposable quarters, learned to move around in pursuit of self- 
interest, even on occasion in the name of self-preservation. That market-type 
Interaction was clearly a form of linkage, apparently a dynamic and flexible 
one. This form was diminished and replaced by more deliberate frameworks in 
the fifteenth century as universities took up residence in permanent buildings 
and the professors went on public payrolls, freeing teachers from dependence on 
students while tying them closer to officials. 

Throughout Europe, an understructure of guild faculties, often autonomous 

■ 10 
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units within nominally-unified "universities," can*, under a systematic super- 
structure of state personnel as state power, especially in the last two cen- 
turies, expar4ded, consolidated its hold, and developed bureaucratic capacity. 
"The .public interest" in high r education" became the formal responsibility of 
ministerial officials. The institutionalized intent was then to exercise con- 
trol through regulatory bureaucracy, even if the regulation was general and 
remote. Particular public bureaus became crucial elements: a nat^oijal min- 
is try, where the national state, as in Fi:ance, took primary responsibility for 
education; a provincial ministry where, as in Germany, that responsibility be- 
came Ipdged at the provincial level. But always underneath that superstruc- 
ture which lodged power in ministerial hands there was the understructure of 
guild-like faculty units which lodged local power in professorial hands, with 
thg chaired professor a master of his own domain and part of a consortium of 
xoarters that through small collective bodies ruled the Faculty and the Univer- 
sity. There developed a general European mode of top-bottom embedded power, 
which, compared to the American mode, has lacked a middle class of administra- 
tors (and lay supervisors) with powers independent in some part of professors 
pnd top state officials.^^ This combination of state bureaucracy and profes- 
sorial guild became the modal form of formal coordination throughout the 
world, modeled by European countries and always significantly congenial to 
the way that new governments have viewed education as a public good, with one 
or more ministers as governmental custodians and professors as civil servants* 
Under the pressures of modernization and competitive national progress v let 
alone of ideology, few new governments have been prepared to trust line national 
welfare in higher education ^to fragmented and localized institutional control. 

The great exceptions to this dominant mode have appeared in the leading 
Anglo-Saxon countries, following upon the relatively loose relation that 



developed in England over a lo .g period of time between Oxford and Cambridge 
and the central government, which modeled formal institutional autonomy to the 
world; and then even more so in the United States, under the special conditions 
of nation-building and federal governmental structure that have helped lead to 
a patchwork of hundreds bf loosely-linked' institutions. In both countries, 
public interests could be handled legitimately by private groups as well as 
^tate officials, by little detached groups of trustees superintending local in- 
stitutions. Under the trustee umbrella, it was sometimes the case that guild- 
like clusters of dons captured* enough power to constitute their own versions 

12 

of self-rule, as in late nineteenth-century Oxford, or for campus administra- 
tors to become mora influential than the trustees, as in, some American univer- 

13 

sitles du: .ng the last century. In any case, one essential feature of system 
has been the absence of an authoritative national or provincial ministry. If 
professors had to relate to public representatives or bureaucrats, they were 
local trustees, presidents and vice-chancellors, campus-rooted^ butsars and 
registrars. A different set of interests got vested, with the preponderance 
cf the vesting taking place at t.he local level. The U.S. mode has been par- 
ticularly striking in embedding so much power in the hands of trustees and in- 
stitutional bureaucrats, at a middle level between state officials and^profes- ^ 
sors, and interpenetrating locally the authority of faculties with the authority 
of trustees and administrators. 

Thus the givens of coordination, the contents — the what — of nei^ efforts 
In coordination, are made up of prevailing distributions of authority and power 
as well as received arrangements of tasks. The traditional authorit> relations 
- themselves may be seen as an "in-place" system of coordination in each country, 
however weak or strong, effective or ineffectual, since they are means of tying 
people into a cooperating whole. And those relations need not always be heavily 
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hierarchical: they may \>e more a matter of lutual adjustment among individuals 

and groups at any one level of organization, and among levels, all of whom 

' ^ 14 

possess some bargaining power. Certainly in higher education, where the 
distribution of authority has been so heavily influenced by the expertise of 
scholars as well as by their traditional guild forms, those who attempt new ^ 
ways of coordination have a great deal with which to contend in the traditional 
complexes of authority that are rooted in ideology, structuie, and vested 
Interest. 



NATIONAL PATTERNS OF COORDINATIVE ORGANIZATION 

Now, what — and^ who ' — coordinates, linking together in one way or 
another the numerous universities, colleges, schools, and institutes that, in 
aggregate, are referred to as national systems? We first turn to general 
nation^al arrangements and group thenTaascriptively to show some similarities 
and differences. We then introduce a few concepts that petmit us to array 
national systems on several/<uite different dimensions of coordination. 
FORMAL PATTERNS 

We can identify "foi|r general patterns of cootuinative organization that 

1 

appear frequently among^tiational systejns of higher education in the twentieth 
century.. These patterns vary on the two characteristics of monopoly of formal 
control and monopoly, of organizational form: 

(1) National control, over a single sector of institutions 

(2) National control, over several institutional sectors 

(3) National and regional control, with several sectors 

(4) Private as well as public control, with several sectors 



^ National Control: Sinpje Sector 7 O 
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This pattern expresses a double monopoly, one of authority and one of in- 
stitutional type. There is only one system, the national one under a natioxial 
ministry, and the system contains essentially only one form, the state univer- 
sity, with 85 percent or more of enrollment in that one type of institution, 
^he most extreme case of this form in Western Europe in the 1960s was Italy, , 
with its nationalized system of public universities, plus only a few ''free" in- 
stitutions that had to attach them to the national system, and with 98 percent 
of all students in higher education located within places called university. 
Teacher training in Italy falls within the university form, as does preparation 
for public administration and the professions. Engineering and technological 
training are also located in the university, or partly in a few polytechnics that 
are treated as university units by the national system. Among the twelve coun- 
tries of the ICED study, Sweden .traditionally fell in this pattern, with a 

national sys.tem composed largely of a handful of university-type 4nstitutions 

16 

that in the mid-1960s sLill cbs'^rbed 90 percent of the students. Spain and 
Portugal appear also to be systems mainly of this type. 

This pattern of double monopoly of control and form is capable of offering 
great resistance to cliange, as in ^^^^J" rapidly that re- 

sistance gives way i:o change depends also on other features of th* government 
of which higher education is a sub-system: e.g., whether there is strong exec- 
utive power, a competent and aggreslve bureaucracy, a corporatist relation of 
external groups to government. Jn Sweden, high access by economic' groups to 
governmental policy, together with centralized power in a ^mall planning state, 
has produced extensive and rapid chainge in the last two decades. In general, 
this pattern increasingly appears too limiting and systems move toward the next 
type, with its plurality of sectors.^ 
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National Control; Two or More Sectors 

In this pattern, formal control is unitary in the sense of hegemony of one 
level of government but the system is differentiated into two or more types of 
institutions. Around the world, this seems the most common pattern, the domi- 
nant arrangement in Communist societies 5 Western democracies, and Third World 
nations alike. Typically, the main sector is a set of universities, with one 
or more "non- university" sectors organised around, vocational instruction, or 
teacher tra.ning, or both, but occasionally around an esoteric function prized 
by the government* All sectors are financed primarily by the national govern- 
ment, souetimes through a single ministry but often through several ministerial 
avenues. France is a striking case of this pattern, with its historic differ- 
entiation of universities and Rrandes e coles , specialized schools that have 
been more elite in nature than, the universities,. The university sectvi., con- 
taining the largest shari^ of students, falls under the Office of the Secretary 
of State for Universities.^ Some institutions in the ^,randes ecoles sector also 
answer to that ministry but have "a special status"; others in this olite 
grouping ariswer to other ministries, e.g., .the ecole polytechnique to the Min- 
istry of Defense. And then there are additional small sectors of Institutes 
of Technology (lUTs) and other enterprises devoted to technical education and 
teacher training. The ICED French study notes, ir general, that ''the insti- 

tution§ of pootse :ondary education form a disparate group. .responsible to 

17 

different ministries." 

We can immediately grasp a qualitative difference ia linkage frDm that of 
the single-sector national system: there are major parts that have different 
roots in history, clientele, and governmental structure. The pafts become at 
^least semi-autonoir.ous clalm^aits, often with semi-autonomous governmental 
O sponsdrs to articulate and press their claims. Therefore, the parts xirc more 
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difficult to relate to one another and to change deliberately In a balanced 
way» In all the crisis, governmental intervention, and planned reform exper- 
ienced in French higher education in the ten eventful years that began in 
1968, the jgrandes ecoles have sat to one side, largely untouched. This sec- 
tor's grand protection has many sources, not the least that top governmental 
po3ts are filled with its graduates. Privileged access to the corridors of 
power is a solid underpinning for privileged autonomy. Hence, in a system 
often portrayed as a case of unitary centralized control, the presence of 
several sectors has meant uneven control, even a dispersion of control within 
government. And we shguld expect some similar dispersal even in those coun- 
tries where the several prevailing sectors come under a single ministry, since 
then the sectors become anchored in different major sub-bureaus within a mam- 
moth ministry, with the bureaus pushing and protecting the academic interests 
for which they are responsible. 

Among the twelve countries of the ICED study, Thailand, Poland, and Iran 
also fall within this pattern of nationalized pluralism. To take up only 
Thailand: nearly all institutions are there governmental. Only about five 
pex.. nt of the students are in nominally "private" institutions, which are 

mainly in business training, and even these colleges are "under the supervision" 

18 

of a national government department. The governmental institutions divide 
Into tV70 major types, universities with about 55 perqent of the enrollment and 
more specialized colleges with approximately 35 percent, and a third minor 
type consisting of a melange of other specializaed institutions. And, as in 
France, different types of institutions come under different central bureaus: 
the universities under an Office of University Affairs; the colleges under the 
Ministry of Education; and other specializeJ college^ under other >dil)iis tries , 




e*g«f seven nursing colleges under the Ministry of Public Health. The 
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Thailand Report (ICED) details bureau control of the colleges down to the point 

of saying that "thefe are six governmental departments/organizations that have 

co3 leges namely such bureaus of the Ministry of Education as the Department 

of Teacher Training, the Department of Vocational Education, and the Department 
19 

of Fine Arts. This twentieth-century nationalized system is an excellent 

example of one actually spavmed by different governmental ministries, including 

many of the universities that 5re now grouped under the one Office of University 

Affairs. With such roots, it lemains the case that "powers are still dispersed 

20 

to many regulating agencies" within the central government. Further, that 
instead of three sub-systeras of Tormal coordination corresponding to the three 
sub-systems named above, there were instead "as many sub-systems of coordina- 
tion as number of parental departments. . .coordination is made in terms of in- 

21 

tra-sub systems rather than inter-subsystems."' Thus, even under a powerful 
centr-*l regime, f. ,.ited bureaus may cause formal coordination to be a' 
highly fragmented affair. The shape, of sectors can be as important as the 
shape of government. 

National and Regional Control; Two or More Sectors 

In this pattern, the control of postsecondary education is divided between 
national and lower levels of governments and. among the lower parts. It is 
theoretically possible under this control structure for only one type off insti- 
tution to exist, but in reality it soems nearly always to co-exist with mul- 
tiple sectors. The decentralization of public authority in a more "federal" 
government apparently generates variation. Countries also have geneially 
evolved into this pattern from a background that combined private sponsorship 
and public control located primarily at the sub-government level. The Influ- 
ence of the national government generally came late, after World War II and as 
^ recent as the period of expansion after 1960. At the same time, private 
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sectors gradually vanished or became reduced to less than 15 percent of studeit 
enrollment. 

Australia is an excellent example. There are two clear levels of govern- 
mental control, state and nationals over three distinguishable sectors of uni- 
versities, colleges of advanced education, and colleges of technical and further 
22 

education. Constitutionally, as in the United States, public authority is 
located at the level of the state, six in number. But the national government 
has had the power to make financial grants ("Section 96 grants") and has ex- 
panded its power from this base, since it requires political discussion and ad- 
ministrative guidance on what grants to make, commissions to advise it, and 
sqme ways of checking the propriety of expenditures. Then, too, the national 
government's role has expanded as scholars and institutions have voluntarily 
turned to it In their search for funds. As a result, both levels of govern- 
B^nt have become involved in all three primary sectors. 

Among the twelve countries of the ICED study, Canada, West Germany, Great 
Britain, and Mexico, with considerable variation, also fall within the broad 
limits of this general pattern. Canada exhibits the strongest degree of con- 
trol lodged at the provincial level, with a tendency at the present time for 

such control to become even stronger as part of the current trend toward po- 

23 

lltlcal provincialization. Here national influence is minimal, and the 
system tends toward pure provincial control over multiple types of universities 
and colleges, including short-cycle units sin^ilar to U.S. community colleges. 
Control in Germany has also been deeply institutionalized at the level of the 
eleven Lander governments (leaving aside the Fascist period), but national 
bodies and component of national gov*. ,»ment have become more influential in the 
years since 1960, to the point where central administrative machinery now plays 
a key role in determining who is admitted to universities and fields of studies 



and where law courts are now active in specifying systemwide regulations. 
« 

West Germany remains a federal system, but one in which formal interests in 

standardization, as well as informal and quasi-formal linkages, are considerably 

stronger across the nation than in the Canadian case. 

Great Britain, as usual, virtually eludes classification. It has not 

been a. nationalized system in the style of its Continental counterparts, nor 

a truly federal system knovm for separate state or provincial government, nor 

can we comfortably embrace it any longer with the systems in our fourth pattern 

that are characterized by private sponsorship as well as public control. But 

there are distinctive regions aside from England — Scotland, Northern Ireland, 

and Wales — that operate, in higher education as public authorities, with the 

Scottish subsystem long rooted in its own distinctive set of characteristics, 

25 

and Local Educational Authorities traditionally have had a strong role. 
Thus, as between levels of government, control has been pluralistic. And 
sectors have been multiple: universities of several types, from Oxford and 
Cambridge as a class unto themselves, the University of London as a class in 
itself, the nineteenth-century-spawn civic universities, and the set of new 
universities of the last two decades; a host of technical and technological 
enterprises, sor" bracketed under university status while others constitute 
a polytechnic sector, the nonuniversity set of institutions that most aggresively 
challenges the privileges of the universities; teacher training colleges and a 
diffuse set of institutions of "further education." The British system manages 
to have a nomenclature almost as confusing as that found in the United States, 
which is perhaps a good indicator of lack of control by national departments 
traditionally, since bureaus introduce uniform terms while dispersed authorities 
manage to create terminological difficulties* 

Mexico is also a case of this public-federal pattern: about 90 percent 
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of enrollment is in public Institutions and these institutions are variously 

26 

under "state" arid national sponsorship and control. Among the five countries 
of the ICED study which fall within this third pattern, one. might suppose that 
Kexlco would rank highest In degree of national Influence, and related low de- 
gree of Institutional autonomy, since Mexico Is widely classified by political 
scientists as an authoritarian state while the other countries' stand as demo- 
cracies* But, as Paniel Levy has shown, the relation between the higher educa- 
tion institutions and the central government is more chat of a reconciliation 

27 

system than an authoritarian system. There is power and advantage on both 

sides, negotiation and bargaining are common, and financing is more deternined 

by student numbers than governmental choice. Segments of the system are 

strongly and autonomously represented by bureaus within the central ministry 

of education, to the point where the ministry becomes "a Iqose coalition of 

28 

fiefdoms," a good case of "structural feudalism." 

The wide range of characteristics among the five national systems included 
here within a third pattern indicates anew that our patterns do not have neat 
cutting points and watertight boundaries but rather are broad zones along 
several dimensions. For example, with only a slight shift in definition, 
Mexico would fall iu our fourth category, since it has sbout ten percent of 
its students in truly private institutions, ones that receive virtually all 
their funds from non-governmental sources and are free to charter their aca- 
demic and administrative courses. Similarly for Great Britain: the major 
entrenched endowments of the dozens of colleges that compose Oxford and Cam- ^ 
bridge indeed make these institutions at least quasi-private in narrure. Dif- 
ferences among our patterns are often differences in degree not in I'ind. And 
the diversity of institutions found in many countries in our third and fourth 
O patterns means that summary estimates of a national structure are often poor 
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accounts of different sectors. 

Private and Public Control: Multiple Sectors 

Fourthly, there are national arrangements of higher educa*.ion in which for- 
toal control is in the hands of private parties as well as public autht)rities, 
to the point where 15 to 20 percent or more of the students are in institutions 
that receive most of their financirg from non-governmental sources and have 
boards of control selected through non-governmental channels* .This is the most 
heterogeneous pattern ^of control, one that co-exists generally with a multipli- 
city of institutional types, Japan is a strong case with some 75 to 80 percent 
of enrollment located in private institutions. The country has numerous major 
sectors and sub-sectors: a small set of imperial universities supported by the 
national government; a larger number of additional public Institutions, sup- 
ported by city and provincial as well as national government; a large number of 

private universities and colleges, varying widely in quality; and over 500 

29 

junior colleges, mainly private ones. As in the United States, each private 
Instl-tution is under a board of trustees of its own. The imperial universities 
set the pace: .and, within thi^ small group of elite institutions, the Univer- 
sities of Tokyo and Kyoto are widely recognized as a distinctive sub-class 
whose status and privileges as a narrow pinnacle of a major national system are 
\irtually unmatched anywhere in the world, including the grandes ecoles in 
France and the Oxford-Cambridge combination in England. Here admission and 
placement are tight: certain faculties virtually monopolize placement to cer- 
tain bureaus and firms. But in other parts of the national system, admission 
is lax and plac«,iient problematic; the great heterogeneity of sectors entails 
great differences in selectivity and job possibilities. The Japanese system 
is deep into mass higher education, virtually on a par with the United States 
O with Bf rate of participation double that of most European countries* The 
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evolution Into mass participation came about primarily by expansion of 
relatively tinselective private colleges, around less expansion of selective 
public institutions • 

Xtte United States is the second great case of the fourth pattern, with 
Its 3,000 institutions dividing into about 1,500 private xrolleges and univer- 
sities and a similar number of rublic ones, the latter all falling within the 

- ' ' 30 
fifty sub-systems of the states. Thus public control as well as private 

control is fragmented: traditionally, the national government had little 

role, much less than in Japan, and the influence of national bureaus has 

developed quite late in an uneven fashion. The many sectors are well-known: 

most states now have something like a tripartite differentiation of state 

universities, state colleges, and community colleges, the latter in many 

states supported considerably by local funds and under the control of local 

educational authorities; and then there are private universities, varying 

from the well-known "research universities" to less-known "service universities" 

that have little endowment and have learned to survive on tuition and fee 

Income (much like the majority of Japanese private universities and cfil^eges) ; 

and, of course, the over 700 private colleges, the type of institution which 

arose first, during the colonial period and the first half of the nineteenth 

century, and which runs the whole gamut of selectivity and quality and, 

similarly, the full range of secular and religious differences in American life. 

* * * * 

These four patterns provide elementary groupinjgs within which we can place 
many countries.. They do not exhaust the possibilities, and, as indicated, the 
definition of their boundaries is meant to be loose and tentative rather than 
tight and permanent. They mainly indicate the broad range of national 
coordinative patterns prevailing at present, or in the near past, as products 
^ of historical origin and evolution. We now turn to several concepts that refer 
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to 'different modes of coordinating relationship, ideas that will permit us 
simultaneously to compare national systems of higher education and to make 
such-i comparisons a part of the study of social systems generally. 

6 

STATE AUTHORITY, MAEKET, AND O1.IGARCHY 
^ We can simplify and yet give greater flexibility to the patterns mentioned earlier 

if ^e establish a dimension that extends from tight to loose linkage in the ' 
parts of national systems. This dimension is adapted from the theoretical 
literature in interorganizational analysis that has focused on the problem of * 
- how^ organizations itiTeract in making decisions. Following Roland Warren, 
■ the tight end of , the continuum is a unitary context in which all units are 
parts of an inclusive formal structure and have common goals. 1-foving down 
the continuum we may speak of a federative context in which the units primarily 
have disparate goals but possess some formal linkage for purposes they share. 
Still further along the line as a looser arrangement is essentially a coalitional 
setting in which disparate goals are' so paramount thac thert is only informal 
or quasi-formal collaboration among the parts. And at the loose end of the 
continuum there is a' "social-choice" context in which ther^. are no inclusive 
.goals and decisions are made independently by autonomous organizations. The 
concept of social choice, as opposed to central decision, was developed by 
Edward Banfield: 

A social choice ...is the accidental by-product of the actions of 
two or more actors— 'interested parties,' they will be called— who 
have no common intention and who make their selections competitively 
or without regard to each other. In a social choice process, each actor 
seeks to attain his own ends; the aggregate of all actions— the situation 
produced by all actions together— constitutes an outcome for the group, 
but- it is an outcome which no one has planned as a 'solution' to a 
•problem.' It is a 'resultant' rather than a 'solution.' [Emphasis in 
the original], ^2 

O 

Resultants, ?s well as planned solutions, coordinate. Rooted in the interested/- 
^ foups, they may result In new viabJi. structures that become permanent 
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solutions. Fot example: the rise and spread of the graduate school iti the 
United States as a solution to the piTobl^m of underpinning research and 
advanced training was never a centrally planned solution nor apparently 
even a tacit agreement among a small group of leaders. It was more a social 
choice 9 a resultant rooted in the competitive interaction and voluntary ^ 
Imitation of autonomous institutions. 

Reformulating only slightly, to apply more effectively to national sets 

of universities and colleges, we can think of the l:wo ends of the continuum 

> 

as state administration and market in their classic ^orms* The first 
national pattern we set forth earlier was one of unitary and unified state 
administration; the second was unitary in general control but broken into 
sectors of activity and interest; the third was a looser arrangement of 
divided governmental authority and multiple sectoral interests, shading down, 
as in Canada, into confederations; and the fourth pattern contained extensive 
social-choice or market- type interaction. Hence the continuum, moving from 
left to right, is one of decreasing state system inclasiveness and of increas- 
ing market-type interaction, with inbetween combinations that can be referred 
to by such terms as federation, confederation, and coalition • ^ 

We can Illustrate how national systems of higher education qua systems 
might locate on this dimension, without regard to spacing and hopefully 
out stirring tedious argument, by placing six nations: 

Sweden France England Canada Japan United States 



Unitary and unified . ' " Market 

StatP ;.drainistration Linkage 

Not to put too fine a point on it: Sweden has the most Inclusive and tightest 

^ system of state coordination; France is somewhat similar but with some disparity 



Introduced by multiple bureaus and sectors and more looseness due to much 
larger size"; England has moved along tRe continuum from right to left^rapidly 
since 1965, from coalitional linkages with strong 'elements of market, to tighter 
federative connection, and then to important elements of inclusive state 
structure, but is still in the middle range; Canada remains heavily confedera- 
tiye and even coalitional, with the authority of the provinces straining mightily 
against national linkage; Japan has extensive ,marke^t characteristics in the 
interaction of its 1,000 institutions, but with some movement in the 1970s 
toward greater state coordination as increased governmental funding of private 
Institutions brings governirental guidelines for all; and the United States, qua 
national systeir, remains the most 'heavily endowed with characteristics of 

autonomous choice and exchange in the labor markets, consumer markets, and 
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enterprise markets of higher education. 

Movement along this state authority-market continuum is possible i either 
direction. There is little doubt that the years since World War II, especially, 
the 1960s and 1970s, have seen a general shift from loose arrangements to tighter 
and more inclusive formal systems. Even the United States, the market system 
par excellence, has not been immune to this shift as the costs and complexities 
brought by expansion have strengthened the perceived need to bring order out 
of disorder, first at the level of the fifty states, where the formal machinery 
of coordination has changed qualitatively in the last two decades, and secondly 
at the natior level. But systems already hitting their heads against the 
pole of unitary system often see reform as Inoyement away from it, for example, 
current discussion and action in Sweden, France, and Italy concerning regionali- 
zation and other forms of dcconcentration of administration authority and even 
decentralization of political authority. And a country that has provinces 
moving away from national unity, such as Cpi^da, may remain an exception to the 



rule that modern countries currently are straining to heighten state coordina- 
tion at the expense of other forms of ' coordination • » 

We. now introduce a third possibility that will take us another step 
closer to reality* A national system^may be coordinated primarily neither by 
political-bureaucratic dictate not by market-type interaiction. For example, 
Italy has a nationalized system that severely dampens market relations within 
it; at the same time, its coalitional* government has been relatively weak and 
Its state bureaucracy relatively mediocre, especially in the Ministry of Education 
It turns out that state authority has functioned largely as a mock bureaucracy, . 

a facade of public control, beliind which senior professors have had primary 
35 

power* The great power vested locally in chairholding professors in European 
systems has been used in Italy to build professorial control in bodies respon- 
sible nationally for finance, personnel,, curriculum, and research. On some 
Issues, the control by chair professors at. the national level has had the unity 
of a relatively small oligarchy, as superbarons came together in a central 
council or maintained informal contact. On other issues, particularly in those 
specialized along disciplinary lines, such as the allocation of research monies, 
the small-group control has been more plural or polyarchfcal in nature. In 
either case, the point is that there have been "authorities" in charge, not 
market mechanisms, but the authorities are professors rather than bureaucrats. 
For simplicity, we refer to such coordinative organization as academic oligarchy* 
It may also be denoted as guild authority, since it combines personal authority 
with collegial authority in a way historically associated with guilds and guild 
federations and has its academic roots in the guild structures of the original 
European universl^ties. 

Some coordination by academic oligarchy exists in all national systems of 
higher education. It' is prominent in chair-based organization, since so much 
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concentration of power locally in individuals, amounting to small monopolies 
in thousands of parts, establishes conditions that propell some of these 
persons tu national power, by means that vary from sheer inflation of status 
to steady participation in central councils. The extensive powers of clusters 
of senior professors, even in the face of a strong and competent bureaucracy, 
has been a notable feature. of traditional French academic life. German pro- 
fessors have had powerful collective voices at national as well a's at provin-- 
cial and local levels, in such bodies as the^ Science Council (Wissenschaf tsrat) , 

the West German Rectors Conference, the University Association, and the disci- 
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plinary committees of the German Research Association. The division of 
academic tasks along lines of disciplines is a primary source of oligarchical 
linkage: the discipline is the first avenue alongjwhich academics become national 
notables either on the basis of recognized research contribution, chair 
incumbency, or administrative role in associations and bodies that span the 
nation. 

* 

National systems that are not formally organized as such are iikcly to 
depend heavily on the many ways that academic oligarchy can liAk together 
persons, groups, and institutions. The classic case is Great Britain, where 
. the University Grants Committee, manned largely by prominent academics, has long 
. modeled to the world an effective way of taking the government's money v/ithout 
taking orders from the government's officials. When institutions are funded 
mainly by government, academics will normal y first seek the privileged autonomy 
of a direct and unfettered lump-sum grant from the national treasury to the 
individual institution, especially in the older institutions that have become 
fixed items in the state budget. But once interinstitutional coordination in 
some formal sense becomes probable, as it has virtually everywhere, a common 
^ second preference is to have a buffer body, an intermediate group that 
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••understands the institutions," and is "t^ympathetic to their needs," and will 

represent them to government. And academics have a persuasive case, on grounds 

of expertise and representation, that such bodies should be staffed with 

academic persons of stature, influential within and outs;Lde their disciplines 

and institutions, and with persons of known administrative skill drawn from the 

field* ■ - 

The intermediate body is not the only means of such high academic^ influ- 

ence, but it is a key one that is seized upon in one system after another, for 

different sectors and at different levels of government. In Australia, for 

toample, where such British traditions as the UGC have been borrowed and 

adapted to a more extended federal setting, intermediate bodJLes have developed 

at both national and state levels and for all three major institutional sectors^^ 

at the national level, there has been in the last several years the Australian 

Universities Commission for the university sector, the Commission on Advanced 

Education for (that sector, and the Further Education Commission for that sector 

with all three Commissions now to be reconstituted as statutory Councils for 

their respective areas under the new uiibrella Tertiary Education Commission 

established in l977; somewhat parallel bodies, specially for the second and 

thirov sectors, have been spawned at the state levels, amounting to six sub- 
38 

sets. And, especially at the state level, the sectors and their respective 

commissions have a background in which historically they were generated by, 

or have related to, different government departments. The situation two decades 

ago was that: "In each state except New South Wales, a single university 

related directly to its state government, while teachers cplleges, institutes 

of technology, technical colleges, agricultural C{>lleges and similar institutions 

generally came under the direct control of a particular state government 
39 

department. The specific commissions emerged as buffers between specific 
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sets of institutions and related government departments, with the^^test reforms 
establishing broader commissions and attempting to regroup departmental sponsor- 
ship* For a nation of less than 15 million people and only six states, Australia 
Is not short of intermediary bodies! 

We may think o*^ such bodies as a form of structured pluralism in coordi- 
nation* The buffer form of oligarchial influence is found in all four 
national patterns identified earlier but it is likely to develop extensively 
in those systems historically rooted J.n 'federative, coalitional or market 
environments of institutional development. There the vacuum of an official 
top is filled, at least in some minimal part, by the professionals ge^tting their 
heads together. Systems rooted in minister jal control exhibi.t.'f ewer' buff ers . 
In these nationalized systems, there are two main possibilities. One is that 
central civil sarvants will keep power in their own hands to a degree commensu- 
rate with the systemwide responsibilities that they carry. Delegation of 
administrative authority is then a matter of line officers placed in the 
field, for example, in the traditional French style of prefectural supervision. 
The other possibility is that power will pass into the hands of academic , 
notables as they penetrate and surround the ministry with forms congenial to 
their rule. 

With academic oligarchy omnipresent or lurking in the wings, in forms 
attractive and unattractive, our continuum from state authority to market can 
be reshaped as a triangular space of state, Hiarket, and oligarchical forms of 
coordination. Each corner of the triangle is then the extreme of one form and 
a minimum of the other two, and locations within the triangle represent 
cor^^inations of the three elements in different degrees of each. Mainly as 
illustration, we may try placing within this triangle the rlx countries that 
we previously arrayed on the continuum, as a way of weighing the influence of 
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academics (see the diagram) ♦ Sweden remains relatively close to the pole of 
state coordination, since that country has developed strong capacity during 
the last two decades for state officials, and allied Interest groups, to over- 
ride the traditionally strong power and p Ivlleges of professors. It Is now . 

a Western European country In which academic barors feel particularly pushed 

o 

around by the state and outside groups. France moves somewhat more toward 

oligarchy, since, despite a strong and competent ministry, the continuing 

situation has something of the character of :t standoff between the formally 

superior powers of the central officials and the capacities of university per- 

sonn^ to ward off, reshape, and attenuate state-imposed rules and policies • 

Britain locates the most closely of the six countries to rule by academic 

oligarchy, due to the extensive role of intermediate bodies (the University . 

Grants Committee, the Council for National Academic Awards (CNAA) , the Regional 

Advisory Councils) on which academic notables have a dominant or significant 

role. Even after the significant increase in state power that has occurred 

since the mid-1960s, deliberative coordination in Britain remains a blend of the 

bureaucratic and the professional. In their British stuly, Becher, Embling, 

and Kogan have noted that the "tentral government has the determinate role in 
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the overall shaping of the system:" this is not left to the market nor to 

academic judgment. Yet, given the traditional respect for institutional 

autonomy find individual academic freedom, the government is "coy" about stating 

national objectives, and the intermediate bodies, although Increasingly to be 

seen as parts of the machinery of government, retain "academic judgments" and 

41 

are heavily Involved in "resource decisions." The indeterminacy of objectives 
and the freedom of these bodies means that "co-ordinative planning" by the 
state is generally weak. Compared to the strength and style of a European 
Ministry, national coordination cones out as implicit, covert, and Indeter- 
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talnate. The realities of governance in British higher education remain shaded, 

but there is no .doubt that significant ecademics retain significant influence 

In the determination as veil as the implementation of national coordination. 

Canada is located close to Britain in this three-dimension conceptual^ 

space, with a somevhat weaker tradition of oligarchical influence. And if we 

drop for the moment from the national to the provincial level of government-- 

Canada's strongest, level of state supervision — then we find state officials 

exercising considerable bureaucratic influence upon sub-systems, particularly 

A3 

tn Quebec and Alberta., Japan, given its complexity^ is difficult to place 
In a summary fashion; on thd one hand, national coordination is formally left 
largely to ministerial officials and not to bodies analogous to the British 
University Grants Commission; on the other, the Chair system, mixed with 
certain Japanese characteristics of small-group loyalty and cohesiveness, has 
given senior professors a strong power base. The towering status oi the 
Universities of Tokyo and Kyoto has also given academics at those institutions 
national influence as well as privileged autonomy. The United States, 
inordinately complex, exhibits relatively little coordination at state as well 
^as national levels by senior academics. Lacking the power base of European 
and Japanese counterparts, American academics are^oorly represented in the 
many levels of influence now found in the superstructure of control that stretches 
from the level of multicampus administration to state-level boards, commissions, 
and departments and to national-level departments, bureaus, and institutional 
associations. American professors might control their departments, and their 
multidepartment faculties, colleges, and professional schools, and even occasional 
have an important coordinating role in the campus at large, for example, in the 
case of the powerful Academic Senate at the University of California, Berkeley. 
But they are not found in significant number and strength at the higher levels. 
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outside of research councils. Indeed, it is noteworthy that even voluntary 



coffimissions established to address national issues in higher education are 
manned' by administrative representatives of important sectors and institutions 
rather than by prestigious professors. 

In our triangular diagram of types of coordination, most of the action in 

;> 

most national systems is now located to the left of tne midpoint: the open 
battle is between state officials' and professors. The market is either not 
perceived as a form of coordination or as one that gives undependable and 
undesired results. On the part of responsible academics as well as state 
officials, political or administrative, there is the assumption that there 
should be an authority, someone in charge. And the state officials are not 
automatic winners in this battle, easy victors in an unequal context. They . 
do move toward dominance in a host of ways, for example, through ministerial 
control over the location and expansion of facilities, segmental budgeting, 



evaluation. But academics have imposing counter-bases, r6oted functionally 
In the need for experts to participate -in the making of competent judgments. 
That need constantly expands and proliferates, apace the growing coTrplexity 
of the disciplines and academic tasks generally. Hence the need for peer 
review by experts within subareas, and for "advice" by councils of experts, 
grows rather than diminishes and at national as well as local levels. Nations 
need national academics; and academics, like other professionals, learn how 
to penetrate and control bureaus of government as well as to convince government 
to construct such congenial forms as grants commissions and governmental 
foundations. 



the administrative staffing of coordinating 
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CONTEMPORARY PROCESSES OF INCREASED COORDINATION 



We began by looking at^thS nature of academic tasks and the structure 
of embedded power as the stage for national coordinative organization. We 
then tentatively grouped'some countries in four broad patterns, 'based on degree 
of monopoly in formal control and institutional form^ And then we groped 
analytically for underlying dimensions of variation by specifying three basic 
^ elements of state authority, academic oligarchy, and xoarlcet. Building and 

expanding upon these rudimentary elements, our final effort attempts to be a 
little more precise in establishing categories for cross-nation^ comparison. 

Recent research, including the twelve national reports of ^he**ICED study, 
reveals or suggests a number of processes of coordination that have been 
operative in the last quarter century* Some of these processes are closely 
interlinked and convergent, the one encouraging the other. But some contradict 
others and pull in such disparate directions as the three poles of the state- 
market-oligarchy triangle. Contradictions in the means of coordination should 
be expected. As emphasized throughout this essay, we improve our understanding 
of coordination in national systems of higher education as- we give up simple 
definitions that encompass only coordinating boards and ministries of education 
and adapt perspectives that point to fundamentally different ways in which the 
actions of groups and organizations are lit*'.ed and concerted. Toward compre- 
hending that complexity, we here set forth fourteen processes of coordination, 
grouped under the four headings of bureaucracy, politids^, profession, and 
market. Bureaucracy and politics are largely, but not -ntirely, constituent 
parts of state authority, and have increased considerably in strength in many 
countries in recent years. In our previous discussion of state authority, 
"we did not distinguish between bureaucrats and those groups that possess or 
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have access to state power but are above or apart from the civil service* 
We here separate the more bureaucratic and the more "political" as two 
elements. The processes of profession and market may be seen as counter- 
forces to state authority. They operate significantly in a number of national 
systems, and while they appear to have been weakened in the last decade, they 
may' be stronger than currently recognized since they are less obtrusive than 
the state-related command structures and thereby not so readily noted. Some 
of these processes may also increase in strength in the near future as counter- 
vailing powers to the forces they oppose. 
PATHWAYS OF BUREAUCRATIC COORDINATION 

The general phenomenon of bureaucracy is well known, referring in general 
to coordination by means of formal administrative hierarchy. But It may be 
usefully broken into a number of elements, of which the five set forth here 
have been observed frequently in higher education in recent decades • 

Bureaucratic Route I: Layering . There is an increase in levels of formal 
coordination, governmental or quasi-governmental. Decentralized systems add 
new higher levels; centralized systems introduce more intermediate levels. 
This route is widely noted in the country studies: for example, the United 
States and Australia have been adding higher levels of coordination in essentially 
new or vertically-extended administrative superstructures, while Sweden is 
newly introducing regional council*'. This pathway may be denoted as "layering," 
a phenomenon noted in public administration as a lasting structural effect 
of vefbxms* Reforms necessitate reorganization, and "reorganization often 
results in layering — the piling of administrative echelon upon administrative 
echelon in an unremitting quest for coordination, symmetry, logic, and compte- 
hensive order .^^ 



Layering makes administrative pyramids taller. It is often loaded with 
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unanticipated and undesired effects: the additional layers distort communica- 
tion between the top and the bottom, thereby rendering administration less 

* *'>^- 
rather than more consistent and dependable; reforms enacted today help estab- - 

t 

lish massive command structures that rigidly resist reforms tomorrow; and 
efforts to consolidate and streamline by means of additional comprehensive top 
layers make a small number of posts at the top highly attractive but a large 
number of now "lower" posts less attractive than they were, thereby, in all 
probability, inducing a loss of talent and initiative at middle and lower 
levels. The highest positions on public campuses in the United States are 
probably becoming less attractive as three or four layers are laid down over 
them In the form of multi-campus administration, state governing board, state 
government surveillance, and a web of national government regulations. 

Bureaucratic Route II; Jurisdictional Expansion . There is an increase 
In the jurisdictional scope of administrative agencies, singly and in combi- 
nation.* Existing ministries of education are given or seize expanded respon- 
sibilif^.es; additional departments are established; quasi- governmental com- 
missions become core comprehensive, replacing specialized commissions or 
placed over them. Svch expansion in the scope of central bodies is widesprjead, 
noted in one country after another as efforts are made to pull together form- 
erly separated domains and to cope with the creeping disorder of a bewildering 
variety of tasks. Public accountability is a basic force behind such expan- 
sion* 

J* 

The wider jurisdictional responsibility has the effects of making admin- 
istrative pyramids wider and more firmly structured. In Japan, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ministry of Education steadily expands in relation to the huge 
private sector of universities; and colleges, making that sector quasi-public 
to a greater degree. Ip the United States, a host of national departments 
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have developed an administrative reach into and over hundreds of universities 
and colleges as they attempt to supervise proper expenditure from various 
accounts. In Australia, the new 1977 super-commission has been established 
to encompass the domains of three more specialized commissions. 

Much reform has the combined structural effects of layering administra- 
tive echelons and expanding administrative jurisdictions* 

Bureaucratic Routfe III: Personnel Enlargement . There is an increase in 
the number of central administrators who attend to matters of higher edu^^ation. 
Layering and jurisdictional expansion generally result in such enlargement. 
But the enlargement can come about in a host of ways, for example, through ex- 
pansion of personnel v7ho attend to old duties within the existing structure of 
an old bureau. This phenomenon is noted everywhere, readily observed through 
the counting of administrative staff. Thus, in small Sweden, the central 
staff who attended to higher education in the mid-19A0s amounted to a few peo- 
ple v;ithin the Ministry of Education and only three civil servants in the 
Office of the Chancellor of the University. As late as 1960 there were only 
17 in the Chancellor's Office, But by the mid-1970s, these staffs had grown 
to over 25 in the Ministry and 170 in the Chancellor's Office. Great perspn-- 
nel growth in the Chancellor's Office was stimulated not only by the general 
expansion of the system (tenfold in students between the mid- 1940s and the 
mid-1970s), but also by a deliberate change in the character of the Chan- 
cellor's Office from "a representative of the universities," elected by the 
rectors, to "a regular state agency," appointed by the Cabinet, and operating 
"wholly in line /ith the pattern of Swedih state agencies in general. In 
Britain, the administr.^tive staff of the University Grants Committee grew 
from about six in the early 1950s to over 140 in 1975. Many of these permanent 
staff members of the UGC are civil servants holding appointment in the parent 
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Department of Education and Science* 

Bureaucratic Route IV: Administrative Specialization ^ There is an in- 
cri4ase in expertise in administrative work* A shift from amateurs to experts 
occurs in line positions, from top staff to institutional admitiistrators, with 
the amateurs repjlaced by persons who make a career in adMnistration, become 
experjt in specific administrative areas, hold long terns in office, and are 
appointed rather than elected* The composition of coordinating bodies also 
shifts toward greater dependence on full-time permanent staff and less oh the 
part-time, temporary generalists, as in the case of the British UGC* As ad- 
ministrative work becomes more specialized, administrative credentials and 
experience become more essential for entry into formal positions of coordina- 
tion* A separate administrative class develop s%' and, as its members mainly 
interact with each other within large staffs removed from professors and stu- 
dents, that class develops a separate culture* Hence the dilemma: can the 

center of attention in academic work be held by professors and students if 

✓ 

the hierarchical power center is distant from them and held by administrators 
with little or no background in teaching and research? These tendencies have 
been observed in research in the United States on administrative staffs at 
the institutional level *^^ The tendencies are bound to be even stronger in 
effective layers of coordination above the institutional level, since staffs 
In the superstructure need skills applicable across larger and more complex 
systens and are more removed from faculty and students* The day of the "non- 
academic" academic administrator is here* 

Bureaucratic Route V: .Rule Expansion * There is an increase In the num- 
ber and complexity of formal rules designed to effect consistency in the action 
of people within the system* The growth of rules is an universal aspcct-of 
what Is commonly meant by bureaucracy: no expanding or changing system of 



higher education apparently escapes it. The rules may ^of various types: 
for example, some attempt to guide or "preform'' decisions of those at lower 
levels, as in the case of budget categories, while others are meant to check 
the compliance of personnel with policies or decision^ already made at higher 
levels, as in the case of auditing and inspecting practices. 

This route of bureaucratic coordination is relatively 'easy to measure in • 
gross terms^ cross-nationally and over time, since.it can be observed in the 
indices, pages, and volumes of administrative codes and commission regulations. 
For example, iiational laws and regulations that pertain to higher education in 
Italy required in the mid-1960s a twenty-page index of eight hundred items to 
guide readers through a thousand pages of specifications.^^ But then rule 
. enforcemeit becomes an additional matter, beyond rule enactment , and vheu en- 
forcement/ is weak, as in Italy, the administrative structure becomes a mock 
bureaucracy, a paper tiger. 

Lajiering stretches the administrative superstructure vertically; juris- 
* dictionil expansion thickens it horizontally; personnel enlargement fills it 
with mote people; administrative specialization, with more experts; and rule 
expansion insures that the larger, better-manned structure v/ill have a com- 
mensurate massive body of regulations. These processes, separately and to- 
gether, tend to increase the coordinating influence of bureaucrats. As a 
result, administrative officials in central committees, commissions, and 
councils, as well as in ministries and offices of education, become more ac- 
tive and dominant in the formation as well as the implementation of policy. 
However, the influence of the bureaucratic tendency is affected by numerous 
features not mentioned here that vary from one nation and context to the next, 
especially in the administrative organization and culture of the national 
rifi-" executive branch. In some cases, ofteu in less developed countries, state 



bureaucracy is relatively ''laid back'," passive and benign; in others, often in 
the most developed societies, it is assertive, multiplying regulations In ex- 
cess of legisla^ij^n ,and accumulating autonomous authority. Higher education 
systems move from benign no assertive bureaucracy as they are goaded to modern- 
ize. Become efficient, and plan. 

PATHWAYS OF POLITICAL COORDINATION * ^ 

If the bureaucratic avenues of coordination have gained the most in recent 
decades, political means have not been far behind. The political pathways 
cause a system to behave like a set of contending interest groups, with inter- 

est expr^essed informally and through associations as well as through the estab- 

' / 

lished channels of representation in the major branches of government. The ' 
/ ' / 

political tendency is widespread in organizations, as parts become divergent 

interests, but its strength varies considerably from one setting to another. 

Since les5 is currently known about the ^ore political ways of connecting 

groups and concerting actions in higher education, compared to the burr^aucratic 

" • r 

mearis detailed above, we here use broad categories to point to pathways that 
loom large. They center, in turn, on regular political officials, external 
interest groups, and internal interest groups. 

Political Route I: Increased Regime and P?/rty Involvement s There is an 
increase in the influence of elected officials and the ones appointed to top 
offices by political parties and regimes. Such officials assume more responsib3 
assertive, and intrusive postures. More issues in higher education arc divided 
aiong the lines of party politics, legislative coalition^, and power exchanges 
among central executives. Experts and staffs on higher education policy 
develop within the party, the legislature , and the minister's own office. 

In these senses of regime and party involvement, higher education in 
apparently,, every country in Western Europe is more "politicized" in the 
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mid-1970s at the national level than it was two decades earlier. Sweden seems 

a leadin?^ case. In Great Britain, rising costs and popular interest has caused 

"the political class" to become more involved, right down to assertive party 

doctrines of what we will do for, or to, higher education when we come to power. 

In Eastern Eurr»pe, Communist rule is devoted to great strengthening of this form 

of coordination, as in Poland, through the dual and interpenetrating dominance 

of the single political party and the one-party regime. 

Political Route II: Increased Corporatism . There is an increase in the 

systematic, open inclusion of certain external interest groups in governmental 

decision-making in the realm of higher education, with a related, if often 

covert, exclusion of other groups. The outside groups are formally organized 

as associations, unions, councils, and the like, and the government legitimates 

the organizations as representatives of certain bona fide interests. It comes 

to b.e understood that certain vocational organizations have the right of 

52 

representation in national decision-making. As Samuel '^er has noted: 

"The welfare state and^^especially the managed ecftiomy of recent decades simply 

could not operate without the advice and .cooperation of the great organized 

producers groups of business, labor and agriculture. '\ Beer identified a "new 

group politics" in Great Britain as a "system 01 quasi-corporatism bringing 

government and produces' groups into, intimate and continuous relationship" 

53 

in framing, applying, and legitimating state policies. 

ijThis relationship has not yet developed strongly in the British system 
of , higher education, since robu^.t Departmental bureaucrats and academic oli- 
garchs 4iave stood in the way, but one can anticipate gradual increase in its 
strength. Tlie phenomenon has been particularly striking in Sweden where the 
government has worked long and hard to ^hnve a quite inclusive democratic 
gj^^orporatism. ^ There, in the last decade, tht. three major trade union federations 
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have come to be strongly represented in the inember<5hip of planning and decision- 
making bodies in higher education at national, regional, and enterprise levels • 
"Several hundreds of representatives of interest organizations participate in 
formal is ion-making bodies in higher education,^ from the board of management 
of the National Board of Universities and Colleges down to councils of admission 
In local institutions. . .Sjlrt^y put, the big interests of capital and labour 
have stepped in."^^ ' ""^^ ^ 

As a matter of degree, corporatism shades of f into various ways of^ relating 
interest groups to governmental decision-making that are less explicit and less 
systematic in the interpenetration of government and group, lit a number of 
societies, for example, the United States, ;re is quasi-corporatism and 
covert corporatism in the systematic access of organized lobbies to legislative 
and executive circles. Our second pathway of "politicization" is, then, the 
sharpened cutting edge. of interest-group representation. Such representation 
is increasingly organized within th^^^ut^ide group itself and in its penetration 
of government. We shall see more of the organized form of penetration and inter- 
relation in the coming decades in the coordination of higher education. 

Political Route III: Increased Part icip-at ion . There is an increase in 
representation and involvement. .within the ranks C|f higher education itself. 
This "participation" or "democratization" phenomenon ttosrheco particularly strong 
during the 1970s in Western Europe, with institutions, in Weft Germany and 
Denmark most notably affected by new participation rights and privileges for 
junior faculty, students, and nonacademic personnel. In one form, the part:(clpa- 
tion is corporatist in that it is based on organisations that claim to represent 
various strata at|d factions. In another, it is direct representation from 
unorganized strata. 
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"Politicization" by means of increased involvement of internal interest 
groups is not a form that directly enhances state authority. It tends, like 
the processes listed later, to operate as a counterforce to control by political 
and administrative officials of the state. But, like the forces of state in- 
fluence, it is a process that encroaches on the power of senior professors: 
the common enemy has been the academic barons. The state-linked bureaucratic 
and political processes attempt to move power into nonacademic hands in central 
circles, while the formerly weak internal groups of junior faculty and students 
attempt to move it into their oim hands, generally at lower levels of organiza- 
tion. 

PATHWAYS OF PROFESSIONAL COORDINATION 

Universities and colleges are central sites of expertise in modern society, 
and systems of higher education, old and new, are full of professional as'well 
as bureaucratic and political forms that link participants and set the agendas 
of decision-making. We point here in a general way to three broad routes of 
professional influence in coordination. 

Professional Route I; Expansion of Subject Expertise . There is increased 
need to base thousands of judgments at operating levels on the ever more esoteric 
knowledge of professors. Authority is pulled downward in the structure of 
national system and toward professional rather than bureaucratic or political 
bases. We noted earlier, in a quotation from research on British universities, 
the stubborn centrality of the parts, the primacy that each department is abl* 
to claim aS the authoritative unit for a given discipline or professional field. 
The great strength of this understructure, in comparison to the superstructure of 



national systems, is a remarkable phenotnenon, one apparently linked to tlie nature 
of academic tasks discussed at the outset of this essay. 

If the superstructure of state control should be able to impose its will 
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on the understructure of faculties, departments, chairs and institutes anywhere 
among Western dtdnocratic nations, it should be in Sweden, where, as mentioned, 
state political authority is strong, corporatist groups are active, the 
bureaucracy is competent, and planning capacity is relatively developed — all in 
a small homogeneous society. Yet an insightful 1977 research report from Sweden 
notes an ongoing "antithesis of central importance" between the real governance 
mechanisms in universities and colleges and the mythology of central governance* 
Against the rules and formal organization of central control there is the reality 
that : 

the internal life oi universities and colleges is to a great extent 
guided by interests and needs attached to their organization into 
disciplines and subject departments and to the status of research 
and graduate studies. Various bodies above [the] departmental level 
tend to respect each other's efforts towards resource maximization, 
to preserve the balance between power centres and to safeguard 
the status quo* central go^/ernance is often out of step with real 
local governing mechanisms^ in which case it becomes unrealistic 
and inefficient: . [Emphasis added. ]55 

The understructure is not simply passive, forced to give way to the superior 

powers of the bureaucratic and political tendencies that strengthen state 

authority. Rather, central state coordination becomes "unrealistic" as it 

becomes out of step with the organic professionalized understructure. 

Subject expertise is central to operations in social systems that are 
simultaneousl) nowledge- intensive and knowledge-extensive. This expertise 
has an expansive dynaii.^c of its own, rooted in the actions and interactions 
of the scholarly segments. Re^ilistic coordination is shaped by this expansion, 
accommodating to home rule by professionals. There is de facto coordination 
at the bottom, as .iccord ir collegially accumulated, and much influence is 
exercised by the bottom over middle and top levels of formal organization. 

Professional Route II: Expansion of central colleRlal bodies . There is 
an increase in central bodies manned by professors and/or -Institutional 
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representatives and an increase in their coordinative powers. This phenomenon 
Is most noticeably in the support of research: the distribution of scientific 
funds in virtually every country is heavily influenced by peer review among 
academic notables sitting cr^ central science councils and commissions* But 
the expansion of central collegial coordination is not limited to science. 
It has become especially potent among institutional representatives who have 
banded together voluntarily in reaction to growing bureaucratic and political 
forces. National conferences of rectors are now more active thSn before in 
the German-speaking countries of Austria, Switzerland, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. The national Comittt^e of Vice-Chancellors and Principals 
in Great Britain has become a i^owerful organ to which the academic heads of 
all the universities belong. The CVCP becomes an additional central academic 
body, to which the institutions can turn, beyopd.the University Grants Commit- 
tee, to have a collective voice in centrally-determined matters. It, too, 
seeks to coordinate on "matters o^ common interest" through its ovm system 
of working parties, its own staff, its own deliberations, and its representa- 
tion of the universities* definition of "the case" to the UGC and the Department 
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of Education and Science. And so it is in many other countries, especially 
In those where campus headships have been weak traditionally and have emerged 
as important posts only in recent years. 

Faculty Route III: Expansion of faculty interest organization * There is 
an increase in the strength of comprehensive faculty bodies, such as unions 
and associations. This phenomenon has also been stimulated as a coanterforce 
to the processes of bureaucratization and the growing influence of external 
political forces. Old local collegial bodies have been replaced or supplemented 
by new forms linked to national organizations of professors, for example, 
^ academic senates by local chapters of national unions. Faculties in inctitu- 
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tlonal sectors historically characterized by weak faculty influence have 
particularly seized upon modern union organization as a way of increasing 
professional power. The professorial unions bargain with high levels of ^ 
administration and political authority for an extended academic labor force > 

and thereby, as in the Industrial domain, become tools of coordination, 

i 

<• 

particularly in determining the conditions of employment and work. 
PATHWAYl: of market COORDIIi^TION 

It has been left primarily to political economists to gr^sp and explain 
the ways in which market interaction coordi^tes the behavior of individuals, 
groups, and organizations. It is not necessary to slip off into the mystery 
of an invisible hand that leads individuals to promote larger ends. All 
social controls have elements of the automatic, unintended, and unconscious; 
and, in market life, people "are deliberate and conscious; but their acts 
accomplish feats of coordination of which they are not necessarily conscious 
and which they do not intend."^'' As example, one. coordinating function of 
a market system is constant occupational reassignment, with consumer preferences 
and occupational preferences reconciled in a reshuffling of labor from one 
field tc another, one specialty to another. Even in the most state-dominated 
systems of higher education, processes of market coordination will be at vjork. 
"Exchange," a basic form of interaction that stands in contrast to authoritative 
command, needs to be seen not merely as a method for reshuffling the possession 
of things but also as a method of controlling behavior and of organizing 
cooperation acong people* And, in higher education, as elsewhere. 

Market Route I: Increased Consumer Sovereit^nty . There is an increase 
In the capacity of would-be students to afford the costs of higher education 
and to choose among institutions to attend. This phenomenon occurs whenever 
Q public funds for higher education are distributed to individual students 
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, rather than to institutions and choice among institutions is widened. 
Nearly all regimes use a consumer market in higher education to some degree 
by awarding scholarships and other forms of financial aid, as well as by 
lowering student charges. Allocation to consumers is particularly attractive 
In a country such as the United States in which the thinking of planners and 
public officials is heavily influenced by economic market theories: let the' 
government influence higher education indirectly by letting aggregate consumer 
reactions decide the fate of programs, institutions, and sectors. But every- 
where apparently students have some capacity to vote with their feet, moving 
from unattractive to attracti\3 parts, thereby promoting one part at the 
expense of another. 

Market Route II: Creeping Institutional Markets ^ There is a creeping 
decentralization of operating c^uthority to the enterprise or institutional 
level. Students of centralized political regimes have noted that such regimes 
are likely to be subjected to a creeping decentralization because of the 

increasing scale (size and complexity) of the sectors they attempt to manage, 
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for example, the industrial sector of the economy of the USSR. The center 
cannot hold to the integrated control It can exercise over a smaller, simpler 
system; authority slips off to the enterprise level, restrengthening market 
forces in the sense of interaction among at least semiautonomous enterprises. 

If observable in industrial sectors, this phenomenon surely bulks large 
in higher education systeiis, due to the unusual irherent complexity of their 
knowledge tasks. No group at the center has the tools for tight integrative 
control; no central group can know enough to coordinate effectively so many 
disparate tasks and issues that are subject to so much local variation. Again 
it is instructive to return to the case of Sweden. Th'^s small advanced nation, 
^ the Lest planning state among Western democracies and vrith a populatiox* of only 
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eight million (one sixth the size of France, one twenty-fifth the size of 

the United States), is currently attempting to decentralize through grants 

of official authority to regional boards and local entities, in order to better 
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handle local variations in study programs. What is done in Sweden by official 
proclamation is often done in larger, less-planned societies by unofficial 
and unclear drifts And systems which have evolved into central formal coor- 
dination out of traditionally decentralized arrangements probably possess 
lower thresholds at which the increasing scale of inclusive organization will 
trigger the reaction of coordination through the interaction of enterprises. 
Just as systems may creep up on institutions, institutions may creep away from 
the extensive controls of centralized systems, leaving coordination to looser 
linkages and even to market interaction. 

Market Route III: Extension of Power Markets . There is an increase in 
the market of power relations within the broad confines of state authority. 
We noted earlier, as the second pathway of bureaucratization, the tendency 
for specialized coordinating agencies to be consolidated into units of broader 
administrative scope. But there is an opposite tendency that runs strong 
within all modern governments: bureaus balkanize around specific domains and 
clienteles and resist mightily all efforts to pull them together. Vertical 
lines of coordination tend to form naturally, as central officers and counter- 
part officials at lower levels develop common commitment to a line of 

specialized work, but horizontal lines tend to be weak, and require special 
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attention, because they attempt to encompass disparate interests. 

Bureau balkanization has been widespread in education. Mexico exhibits 
a relatively extreme rase of the phenomenon, especially fascinating since a 
regime labeled "authoritarian" by political scientists ought to have the will 
O „ and the political and administrative muscle to pull things together. But 
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lateral cooperation between departments vvithin the huge Mexican Ministry 
of Education rarely takes place: "All departments work totally independently 
one from the other and take no interest in what others are doing... The 
Ministry is an archaic structure which can be described as a beries of inde- 
pendent empires, eacli Inviolable, with long traditions and rights that no 
minister is going to be able to alter. Such "archaic" structures were also 
noted in the ICED studies of Thailand and Iran. And modernized structures 
hardly rid themselves of bureaucratic independence, protectionism, and strug- 
gle. Indeed, the larger the complex of governmental tasks and the greater 
the degree of professional specialization in those tasks, the greater the 
force of bureau balkanization. And the more socialized the state, the more 

does the interest-group struggle of modern societies appear within the govern- 

* 

mental structure as a struggle of divisions, bureaus, departments, and ministries 

against one another. Given the special complexities of interest and tasjc in 

higher education, its absorption into governmental frameworks is bound to 

produce virtually everywhere great struggle among a number of involved 

governmental agencies and quasi-governmental councils. 

Thus, we come to see that higher education is subject not only to markets 

in the nonrial economic sense but also to power markets in the sense of units , 

struggling against one another within the broad frameworks of state authority. 

And this, too, is a form of coordination. In a classic essay written thirty 

years ago, Norton E. Long pointed to "competition between governmental power 

centers" as an, perhaps the, most effective instrument of coordination in 

complex government.^ He noted: 

The position of administrative organizations is not' unlike 
the position of particular firms. Just as the decisions of the 
firms could be coordinated by the Imposition of a planned economy 
GO could those of the component parts of the governmdntT But 
^ just as it is possible to operate a formally unplanned economy by 
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the loose coordination of the market, In the same fashion it is 
possible to operate a government by the loose coordination of 
the play of political forces through its institutions. 62 

Recent work in political economy, seeking to understand the interpene- 
tration of state authority and economic markets, has also pointed to various 
forms of interaction within the bounds of state authority. Authority is, 
operationally divided among a plurality of officials and offices; interdependenc 

. among these authorities often requires mutual adjustment among them — 
witness the hundreds of interagency coordinating committees in the British 
and U.S. governments; and that adjustment, as earlier pointed out, carries 
mu^ of the load of coordination. Mutual control among officials becomes 
even more intricate than officials^ control over the population. A pattern 
of reciprocal obligation among officials develops. In sum: "large-scale 
politico-economic organization is possible either through unilateral coordina- 
tion in hierarchy-bureaucracy or through mutual adjustment among authorities 

who practice an extended use of their authority In order to control each 

^ ,.63 
other." 

Such reasoning is especially applicable for administrative pyramids that 
have no apex, but instead at the top have a variety of boards, bureaus, 
commissions, and committees; for structures stuffed with diverse experts 
possessing arcane knowledge and authority rooted in their expertise ;^ for frame- 
works increasingly committed to encompassing all of the increasing body of 
specialized knowledge, skill, and lore of modern society. In short, for 
systems of higher education. Thus, it is no wonder that we come to know so 
little about how the actions of persons and organizations in higher education 
are concerted when vje look only to the formal plan and the formal hierarchy. 
Much of the coordination is going on in other ways, including through the 
struggle, exchange, and adjustment o2 officials at the higher levels. The 
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latter phenomena expand in the modern period. For want of a better name, and 
to dramatize their importance, we refer to their expanding role as the 
extension of power markets , 

CONCLUSIONS 

Coordination of higher education within national sets is achieved by 

' means as varied as those of state authority, market interaction, and rule . 

by academic oligarchy.^ All national systems have involved all three of thes^ 

major ways of concc^rting the actions of individuals, groups, institutions, 

and sjector_s, and all three types will be needed in the future. The special 

function of state authority is to articulate a variety of public interests, 

including equity, as these are defined by prevailing groups within and 

outside of government. The special function of the market is to enhance and 

protect freedom of choice, for personnel, clientele, and institutions, and 
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thereby indirectly promote system flexibility and adaptability. The funct^ion 
of academic oligarchy is to protect prof ession-^l self-rule, to lodge the control 
of academic work, including its standards, in the hands of those permanently 
involved and most intimately acquainted with it. 

What we need to further the understanding and the sophisticated develop- 
ment of academic coordination is not fanatical pursuit of one form of coordina- 
] tion or the other because of its obvious advantages, nor a deliberate 
juxtaposing of forms that indicates one to the exclusion of the others* Given 
the special task structure of higher education, it is not possible to coordi- 
nate by the market alone, nor^carv^either state or professional hegemony in 
itself do what must be done. Needed instead are reconciliation models of 
state-market-oligarchical relations. For such models to develop conceptually, 
and norma tively, v;e need to recognize that all three types of relations are 
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present f necessary, and legltlinate. State authority and professional control 
eacK now have reasonably wide acceptance as general principles, even by 
persons possessed by one and worried about the evils of the other. It Is 
the contribution of luarket relations to coordination that Is currently 
least well understood and accepted. 

Hence In this essay we have taken special pains to point not only to a 1 
*^08t of contradictory processes of political, bureaucratic, and professional 
coordination, but also to stress processes of market coordination which are 
less apparent and have received little attention. And along all the possible 
pathways of coordination, what appears empirically In any one country are 
patterns that vary In strength, tightness, and appropriateness, contributing 
overfall to coordination that is weak or strong, loose or tight, effective or 
ineffectual. It is not to be assumed that the market necessarily does a 
powerful job of coordination; but then neither is it to be assumed that 
centralized state control has unproven advantages in effective coordination. 
It Is better to think in terms of routes and pathways of coordination and of 
the respective contributions of multiple elements. It should be the many 
faces of effective coordination that interest us. Rationality in the coordina- 
tion of higher education, of all domains of modern activity, comes in many 
guises. 
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